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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there 
be any that executeth judgment, that sceketh the truth. Jeremiah v. 3 
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[From the Christian Monitor.] 
‘RELIGIOUS DISSIPATION. 

‘‘ There are many people who are never easy unless they 
are attending some religious assembly; hearing a sermon, a 
lecture, or a prayer; going about to all kinds of missionary 
meetings, and,all sorts of clerical conventions; receiving ex- 
hortations, and perhaps making them; listening to the re- 
cital of experiences, and then in turn reciting their own; 
crowding round a show of Cherokee children, or conversing 
with a convert from New Zealand; never easy, in fact, uo- 
less while they are trespassing on their real duties, by the 
fruitless performanee of imaginary ones. ‘The Choctaw 
youth must be attended to—it would be a sin to neglect 
them; but in the mean time their own offspring are running 
wild, and making rapid advances toward a state of barbar- 
ism, or, which is still worse, by being obliged to go through 
the same round of (to them) insufferably tedious ceremonies, 
are imbibing a fatal distaste for religion itself, which they 
will perhaps never get over as long as they live. 

‘**] am quite ready to allow that a large portion of such 
people are sincere in these practices, and that they go to 
meeting every day in the week with the best and most se- 
rious motives in the world. Without, at present, saying 
any thing of the erroneous views of this portion, I intend to 
take some notice of another, equally as large, whose conduct 
is not so purely actuated, and to enumerate some of tlic 
worldly and selfish motives, which, I have every reason to 
believe, enter into, and alloy, their perpetual attention to 
religious forms and exercises. In doing this, I shall not 
merely propose, unless I greatly deceive myself, a captions 
and groundless theory, but shall draw my inferences and 


statements from what I have myself remarked of the charace 
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ters of those persons, who are wonderfully busy and punc- 
tual in every spiritual observance, commanded and not com- 
manded, especially the latter, without being at all more vir- 
tuous or pious, so far as I could see, than their neighbours. 
“<] am pretty confident then, that motives of vanity have 
‘considerable influence over this class of devotees. It is not 
enough that they are seen in the house of worship one day 
in seven. Every body else is seen there too, and they are 
not noticed in the crowd. This gives them no distinction— 
they have nothing to do—people are on that day assembled 
together to worship God, and not to talk about themselves; 
and there is no opportunity to exercise any particular gifts, 
or show off any remarkable graces. Neither can they, on 
the Sunday, expect to obtain any special attention from the 
clergyman, nor hold any discussions with the elders, or dea- 
cons, or heads of the parish, but are compelled to go home 
in the returning throng of men, women, and children, and 
pass their thresholds in quietness, and sit down to their 
Bibles in silence, and, if possible, with humility. This will 
not do at all; there is no relish, no savour in it; nothing to 
lift up the hearts of little men, or satisfy the greedy self- 
consequence of bustling and insignificant women. But ata 
conference meeting, a prayer meeting, or an inquiry meet- 
ing, held by a select number, at an unusual season, or in an 
unusual place, the scene is reversed, and they can make 
themselves of some tmportance. The spell of silence is ta- 
ken off, and they can display their acquirements and their 
acuteness, and can handle the most knotty points of divinity 
without the least symptom of fear or modesty, and can mea- 
sure their spiritual growth with much apparent meekness, 
and confess the vileness of their nature, and the enormity of 
their sins, with much real pride, and while they are calling 
themselves worms, mean all the time that they are the cho- 
sen of God’s creatures. ‘In the multitude of dreams, and 
many words,’ says the wise man, ‘there are also divers vanl- 
ties.’ It is no small thing for those, who could never have 
hoped for distinction in any other way, to be accounted m 
their neighbourhood cunning expounders of Scripture, 0 
astonishingly gifted in prayer, or fearful wrestlers with Satan. 
And even if they do not happen to possess any great flow 
of words, or store of superficial knowledge, they can at least 
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be gratified by the personal attentions of the minister, and 
gain considerable credit for unusual piety, and remarkable 
absorption in heavenly things. Now in the common con- 
cerns of life vanity is bad enough, but what shall we say ot 
those who introduce it into their religion, and before the 
presence of God? And are there not many such? 

" « Another motive with a number of these constant fre- 
quenters of religious meetings, is a love of excitement, 
change, novelty, and gossiping. ‘That same restlessness. 
of temperament, which is the root of all dissipation, is also 
the origin of its religious variety; for what isthe spirit and 
essence of dissipation of any kind, but a perpetual desire 
of finding that pleasure abroad, which cannot be found, or 
which cannot be felt, at home? And where is the mighty 
difference between the dissipation of the church, or the con- 
venticle, and the dissipation of the ball room, the theatre, or 
the tea table? I confess that I see very little. Many of 
those who now run after every preacher, and are profuse of 
their presence at every prayer meeting, are the very people, 
who, engaged by objects of another class, would be seen at 
every dance, raree show, and assembly, the foremost of the 
torward, and the giddiest of the giddy; or else, perhaps, 
wasting the precious time of their more sober and domestic 
acquaintance, in endless details and disquisitions of fashion, 
dress, amusements, parties, faces, furniture, politics, and 
scandal. For my own part I prefer the latter kind of dis- 
sipation to the former. I would much rather hear flippancy 
discussing frippery, than quoting scripture. 1 would listen 
with infinitely more complacency and patience to a knot of 
triflers criticising the gesture and pronunciation of a play 
actor, than to a knot of more solemn triflers engaged with 
the tones and text of a preacher. I think ignorance appears 
to greater advantage in settling a point of etiquette, than in 
enforcing a point of Calvinism; and that vanity is more ap- 
propriately employed in arranging a party to a watering 
place, than in appointing a mission to the Indies. But folly 
would hardly be folly, if it always kept within its own pro- 
per department; and therefore, among the rest of its ex- 
cursions, it has intruded into the domains of religion; and 
there it walks about with a demure gait and a lengthened 
face—which are circumstances, by the bye, that prove it to 
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be a stranger—but stiil with the same heart, and the same 
disposition, and the same spirit, with which it danced among 
the vanities in the haunts of worldly pleasure, and joined its 
voice to the wild chorus of mertiment and riot. 

. “A third motive is the idea which many entertain, that 
‘there is a positive merit in attending religious meetings, 
apart from the instruction which they may afford. They 
‘magine that this scrupulous and incessant attendance will 
atone for other negligences, and fill up some ugly blanks in 
their moral deportment; and that therefore it is a prudent 
thing for them to compound for duties with ceremonies, and 
divert the scrutiny of conscience and of heaven from the 
substance to the shadow of piety. And they sit hour after 
hour, and join in the various exercises of devotion, in the 
hope of divesting themselves of a burthen of anxiety which 
in spite of themselves lies heavily on their minds,—and of 

ompromising a question between holiness and the forms of 
noliness, which in truth, admits of no compromise. They 
cherish a deception, and a self-deception; and they will not 
be undeceived, because their prejudices oppose all rational 
views of the real objects of worship, and because their hopes 
urge them to pursue a routine of observances, which so 
cheaply satisfies their fears. 

‘Some people are always going to church, lecture, and 
conference, because they have nothing else to do—that is to 
say, because there is nothing else that they will do—for if 
we were disposed to do all our duty, we should never lack 
employment. They feel their time lying like a weight up- 
on them, and they go and throw it off in a meeting house, 
because they can get rid of it there, not only without re- 
proach, but with some credit. They roam from a prayer 
meeting to an inquiry meeting, and from one pulpit to an- 
other, to wear away the hours, and bring about sleeping 
time. They are spiritual idlers, who, to be sure, may as 
well be at church as lolling at home, or sauntering in the 
streets,—but who are by no means to be particularly com- 
mended for making religion a pretence for their laziness. 

‘Such are some of the motives which give rise to out- 
side devotion. No person of observation will deny their 
existence and influence; and no person of good sense will 
claim for them any desert. But I have allowed that others 
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ase actuated by purer motives. I am sure that very many 
of those who so assiduously wait on the various assemblies 
and exercises connected with religion, do so from the per- 
suasion that they are engaged in a high and actual duty, 
and are performing what is well pleasing in the sight of 
God. However much I may respect the feelings of such 
persons—and I do most sincerely respect them—I cannot 
but lament their erroneous views, and I cannot give up my 
conviction that their conduct proceeds from mistaken im- 
pressions. , 

“They entertain the idea, as it seems to me, that they 
cannot be properly religious, nor perform the proper acts 
of religion, except when they are attending on its stated 
ministrations. They are not aware that religion loves the 
fire-side as well as the altar, and leads us to the latter, prin- 
cipally that we may be taught to estimate the joys and dis- 
charge the duties of the former. They divorce religion from 
morality, and devotion from holiness, without considering 
that they are only beautiful in union. They sce not that by 
giving too much time to the means of grace, they may ne- 
glect their end, and sin against God in the house of God. 
‘The eye of heaven rests as complacently on the family cir- 
cle, as on the congregation of worshippers; and the congre- 
gation have worshipped in vain, if they do not return bet- 
ter fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, than they went; and worse than 
in vain, if while joining in prayer, or listening to an exhorta- 
tion, their domestic arrangements have been disturbed, and 
the beings who depended on their care have suffered for the 
want of it. If two sermons on the Sunday, together with 
our own devotions and meditations, and the use of the scrip- 
tures, are not enough to regulate our conduct for the rest 
of the week, either the sermons are very miserable, or our 
memories are very short, or our understandings are very 
shallow, or our hearts are very cold.”’ 








[From the American Eagle. } 


It seems the Presbyterian clergy and Tract Society in 
the State of New York, have succeeded in making TRacTs 
@ COMMON SCHOOL BOOK, ora book for comman schools, 
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be a stranger—but still with the same heart, and the same 
disposition, and the same spirit, with which it danced among 
the vanities in the haunts of worldly pleasure, and joined ins 
voice to the wild chorus of merriment and riot. 

. “A third motive 1s the idea which many entertain, that 
‘there 1s a positive merit in attending religious meetings, 
apart from the instruction which they may afford. They 
imagine that this scrupulous and incessant attendance will 
atone for other negligences, and fill up some ugly blanks in 
‘heir moral deportment; and that therefore it is a prudent 
thing for them to compound for duties with ceremonies, and 
divert the scrutiny of conscience and of heaven from the 
substance to the shadow of piety. And they sit hour after 
nour, and join in the various exercises of devotion, in the 
hope of divesting themselves of a burthen of anxiety which 
in spite of themselves lies heavily on their minds,—and of 
ompromising a question between holiness and the forms of 
noliness, which in truth, admits of no compromise. They 
cherish a deception, and a self-deception; and they will not 
be undeceived, because their prejudices oppose all rational 
views of the real objects of worship, and because their hopes 
urge them to pursue a routine of observances, which so 
cheaply satisfies their fears. | 

‘Some people are always going to church, lecture, and 
conference, because they have nothing else to do—that is to 
say, because there is nothing else that they wil] do—for if 
we were disposed to do all our duty, we should never lack 
employment. They feel their time lying like a weight up- 
on them, and they go and throw it off in a meeting house, 
because they can get rid of it there, not only without re- 
proach, but with some credit. They roam from a prayer 
meeting to an inquiry meeting, and from one pulpit to an- 
other, to wear away the hours, and bring about sleeping 
time. ‘They are spiritual idlers, who, to be sure, may as 
well be at church as lolling at home, or sauntering in the 
streets, —but who are by no means to be particularly com- 
mended for making religion a pretence for their laziness. 

«© Such are some of the motives which give rise to out- 
side devotion. No person of observation will deny their 
existence and influence; and no person’of good sense will 
claim for them any desert. But I have allowed that others 
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ase actuated by purer motives. I am sure that very many 
of those who so assiduously wait on the various assemblies 
and exercises connected with religion, do so from the per- 
suasion that they are engaged in a high and actual duty, 
and are performing what is well pleasing in the sight of 
God. However much I may respect the feelings of such 
persons—and I do most sincerely respect them—lI cannot 
but lament their erroneous views, and I cannot give up my 
conviction that their conduct proceeds from mistaken im- 
pressions. 

‘“‘'They entertain the idea, as it seems to me, that they 
cannot be properly religious, nor perform the proper acts 
uf religion, except when they are attending on its stated 
ministrations. They are not aware that religion loves the 
fire-side as well as the altar, and leads us to the latter, prin- 
cipally that we may be taught to estimate the joys and dis- 
charge the duties of the former. They divorce religion from 
morality, and devotion from holiness, without considering 
that they are only beautiful in union. They sce not that by 
giving too much time to the means of grace, they may ne- 
glect their end, and sin against God in the house of God. 
‘he eye of heaven rests as complacently on the family cir- 
cle, as on the congregation of worshippers; and the congre- 
gation have worshipped in vain, if they do not return bet- 
ter fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, than they went; and worse than 
in vain, if while joining in prayer, or listening to an exhorta- 
tion, their domestic arrangements have been disturbed, and 
the beings who depended on their care have suffered for the 
want of it. If two sermons on the Sunday, together with 
eur own devotions and meditations, and the use of the scrip- 
tures, are not enough to regulate our conduct for the rest 
of the week, either the sermons are very miserable, or our 
memories are very short, or our understandings are very 
shallow, or our hearts are very cold.” 
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jn that State—if not by a statute law of the State, by a 
mode that has all the effect of a law of the State. 

The law in that State makes the Secretary of State, for the 
time being, a superintendent of common schools. And the 
clergy prevailed on that superintendent, John V. N. Yates, 
Esq. to issue his circular to the commissioners and inspec- 
tors of common schools in that State, recommending them 
to make use of their tracts in said schools—and he has so 
issued his circular accordingly. He closes it by directing 
that a copy of it shall be sent with the laws to each county 
clerk, and by them to the town clerks, and by them to the 
commissioners and trustees of common schools throughout 
the State.* 





authase 


* We have received a Tract, published by the Mew York State 
Tract Society, as a specimen of the tracts tu be issued for supply- 
ing the common schools throughout that State. This tract is 
entitled ‘* The Pensioner, and his Daughter Jane.” t has before 
made its appearance in the Boston Recorder, and several other 
missionary prints; and is undoubtedly as complete a romance as 
the famous tract published some years sance by the Tract Society 
in this city, entitled ‘‘ Another Voice from the Grave,” and which 
was copied with unbounded applause into most of our missiona- 
ry prints. It was, however, afterwards ascertained that this 
wonderful Tract, which had been dealt out so liberally to the 
people, both from the pulpit and the press, contained only a tis- 
sue of lies and falsehoods from beginning to end; and its de- 
fenders, after a good deal of art and chicanery to keep up its 
credit, were at length reluctantly compelled to acknowledge 
that such was the fact. The original inventor of the story fled 
from the city to escape the indignation of the citizens—and the 
clergyman who compiled it, or sanctioned it with his name, suf- 
fered for atime the dishonour attached to a too easy credulity, 
to impute to him no other crime. 

We venture to predict, that no individual will ever come for- 
ward and assert before the public in his own name, that the facts 
stated in the ‘* Pensioner,”? are founded in truth, or on actual 
events. A missionary in the tract, is represented as the principal 
dispenser of good, as if to induce a belief that our modern mis- 
sionaries are a most necessary order of beings for accomplishing 
the salvation of men, and consequently, that to contribute to 
their support is a duty from which none can be exempt. The 
priesthood in New York may indeed congratulate themselves on 
the success which they have obtained, while those acquainted 
with history, and who have seen the gradual but sure advance- 
ment of the clergy to power and ascendency in other coantries, 
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‘This recommendation will be seen at once to have all the 
effect of a law, that they shall be used in that State as a com- 
mon school book; and it will also be seen that the clergy 
and tract sqciety of that State, so consider it, for they have, 
2s it now appears by the last Boston Recorder, the organ 
of the Education Society, “sent the documents exhibiting 
their success to 17 different Tract Societies in the Union— 
to England, and to 31 Tract Societies on the continent of £u- 
rope.’ ‘These are the words used. 

Did the Jesuits ever exult more in any triumph they had 
gained? Did they ever gain a triumph more adroitly ?— 
Their success in thus insinuating their Tracts into common 
schools under colour of law and authority, was perhaps 
known in Europe, and to the heads of the most distant of 
their societies in the United States, before it was known 
even to the common people of the State of New York that 
they had any such intention. 

The introduction of their charity or missionary boxes in 
these common schools follows almost of course. The Tracts 
introduced teaching these children to give, and those Tracts 
come to them under the authority of the State. And soa 
machinery to collect money and make ministers by law and 
the civil authority, has already gone into operation in a 
neighbouring State! Look out yeomanry of other States, 
that a Tract-trap, or some other trap is not sprung upon 
you also, and the “ success”’ of it sent to Europe, and all the 
societies in the Union, before you know it. 

How soon those Tracts now thus introduced by authority 
into their common schools, will go fully into the system of 
denouncing as heretics and infidels, some of the members of 
the general government, and other individuals not in their 
views, (as one of their evangelical Tracts in that State not 





can plainly perceive the fate which awaits us, unless the people 
of this country are awakened in time to a sense of the dangers 
which are gathering and thickening around. How the cause of 
Christianity can be promoted by such fabulous tales, we have 
yet to learn; but it is easy to see, that their introduction into 
common schools will prepare the way for missionary and other 
charity boxes, to collect cents and shillings from the scholars; 
and thus the devotion and contributions of the rising generation 
will be secured in behalf of the priesthood and their ambitious 
schemes.—{ Ed. Reformer. 
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long since did) or to denouncing all that yield not obedience 
and allegiance to them, may be seen hereafter. 
== 
[rom the same paper. } 

Mr. Bunce—Preaching Jesus Christ, and him crucified, 
seems to be the duty of the Christian minister. How will 
this comport with a sermon preached at that seat of piety 
and religion in Cornwall Valley or South Society, on the 
day of the General Fast, in April last, in which it was said, 
in speaking of the Government of this State, that every off- 
cer of the State, from the highest to the lowest, were desti- 
tute of a single spark of vital piety—such I understand was 
the language of the preacher. DeTeECcTOR. 

Cornwall, August 10. 


The above is from one of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Cornwall. Several of no less respectability had before 
called at this office and mentioned the same fact. Some of 
them also mertioned that the same kind of denunciation 
against the othcers of government of the State of Connectt- 
cut, had taken place from the pulpit in Goshen. Officers 
of our government not one of them possessed of any reli- 
gion! Denunciations like this often take place from the 
pulpits and Tracts of this class of our clergy. But we do 
not know that it is to be regretted. It is no matter how 
soon they let the cloven foot appear. Indeed, it might bea 
good thing if some of these clergy would go and wring the 
nose of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, &c. just to let them have a foretaste of what the 
wringers would do, when they get a little more cash collect- 
ed, so as to be independent of both government and people. 
Yes, yes, good clergy, walk up to three or four of the first 
officers of our State Government, and twist the nose of two 
or three of them a little. You can by that tell whether it 
will do for you to take the next step soon or not. 


[From the Messenger of Peace.) 

‘It has recently been stated that 700,000 ministers were 
wanted to supply deficiencies, and to furnish atx the desti,/ 
tute with the means appointed of God for the salvation ¥ 
men. These must undoubtedly be learned competent munIsy’ - 
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ters, orthodox in the faith—in a word, must be CALVIN- 
IST'S. Now could this host of 700,000 Calvinistic minis- 
ters be collected, well drilled, and subservient to the com- 
mands of their leaders, with millions of dollars under their 
control, what would become of rational liberty and religious 
freedom? Alas! tiperty would soon expire, and RELI- 
G1on, bound in iron fetters, pale, emaciated, and palsied, 
would lay a helpless victim at the feet of ecclesiastical des- 
potism. Should any one doubt this, we ask them to look, 
if they can look with an impartial eye, on the present de- 
portment and conduct of the Calvinistic clergy. Do we 
not generally find them proud and overbearing —secluding 
themselves from all society except a few whom they con- 
descend to honour with their notice, and who are rich, high 
and dignified, as bigoted and strenuous as themselves in the 
prosecution of their plans? Do we not find them looking 
down upon and treating with contempt all who embrace 
another system of faith, shunning them, and speaking dis- 
respectfully of their religious sentiments? Do we not find 
them arbitrary and dogmatical in their preaching and church 
government? We most assuredly do. Let then an army 
of 700,000 such men be raised and disciplined according to 
the present mode of training up a missionary, and how long | 
think you another denomination would exist possessing any 
privilege whatever. ‘Those whom they could not proselyte 
by art or persuasion, would feel the rack or scorching flame, 
and the glory of the Inquisition would soon rise to a greater 
splendor than it has ever before possessed. If then we would 
preserve the liberty we now enjoy, we must look well to 
those who, under a pretence of great love for the souls of 
men, are endeavouring to monopolize wealth and power— 
men who have ever laboured to have an established national 
religion, and who have continually declared that we never 
could be prosperous as a nation, nor appear dignified in the 
eyes of other powers, until we had a religion established by 
iaw.”? 
For the Reformer. 

History informs us, and our experience confirms the fact, 
that whenever power has come into the hands of any par- 
ticular branch of men, they have always (sooner or later) 
38 
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exercised it to the disadvantage and oppression of the weaker 
part of the community,—not only in relation to their tem- 
poral concerns, but their consciences have been trammeled 
by some unwatrantable restriction: consequently, it behooves 
every individual, who feels tenacious of his rights, to be on 
his guard, and with the eyes of an Argus, to watch every 
encroachment on his liberties, and by every means in his 
power, endeavour to check the progress of the march of 
despotism, whether ecclesiastical or political—for one, in a 
corrupt state of things, invariably sways the other 
Although the United States is the only part of the world 
where an unlimited freedom of conscience is known to exist, 
yet it 1s greatly to be feared that a certain class of men are 
endeavouring to associate a particular system of religion 
with the government; and we have strong testimony to be- 
lieve that those fears are not altogether groundless, as some 
have already shown-the cloven foot. Should those ambitious 
aspirants be so successful as to accomplish their designs, the 
consequence would be, individuals of a different creed, no 
matter what. qualifications they might possess, would be ex- 
cluded from holding any office, and would probably be de- 
prived of the inestimable privilege of expressing their own 
sentiments; for such has been the result, whenever one sys- 
tem of religion has obtained an ascendency over all others. 
While we are slumbering in ignorance of our danger, I am 
apprehensive that there are those who are laying the founda- 
tions of a HIERARCHY. This is not so difficult to be carried 
into effect as we would naturally suppose upon a superficial 
view of the subject; for such is no doubt the wis of a 
large majority of the clergy in this country—and every cler- 
gyman has a powerful ascendency over the political senti- 
ments of his congregation: hence, after a time, and when 
they have become more numerous, it will be in their power 
io put those in office who will promote their views. ; 
In every country the approach of tyranny has been slow 
and almost imperceptible, commencing like the twilight of 
evening, till it enveloped all that was great and good in mid- 
night darkness. ‘There is no oppression so insupportable as 
that which originates in religious intolerance; because the 
principal business of almost every man is to make provision 
tor his own wants, and to prepare for futurity; and where 
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he is not allowed to think and act according to the impulses 
of his own conscience, he feels injured without the means 
of redress—the result is, he becomes a wretched and an en- 
slaved being. 

Is it not then the duty of every intelligent individual to 
use his utmost endeavours to prevent such a scene of human 
misery? -The press (thank God) is free, and is the only 
means of securing, uncontaminated, our rights and privi- 
leges; and I hope it will never be silent, or refuse to assist 
in the prostration of deception and oppression,—fell monsters, 
which go hand in hand in modern times, to effect that which 
was formerly accomplished by force. PEREGRINUS. 


Newtown, (L. 1.) September, 1824. 


== 


For the Reformer. 


A Baptist preacher in the town of Goshen, (N. Y.) in a 
sermon delivered to his congregation in May last, in favour 
of Missions, gives the following information: ‘* At a Bap- 
tist Association in the State of Indiana, it was proposed to 
take a collection for a certain Indian school. John Taylor, 
of Kentucky, was present on the occasion and opposed it. 
His remarks greatly embarrassed the members of the Asso- 
ciation—darkness was spread over the minds of the assem- 
bly, and they seemed at a loss what course to take—when 
a preacher of the name of M’Coy, principal of the school 
above-mentioned, rose and said,—‘ Perhaps while we are 
waiting to determine whether to give or refuse, the souls of 
many poor Indians are sinking to eternal misery.’’? What 
a seasonable argument! how convincing! Perhaps while 
we are waiting to judge as to the propriety of the measure, 
the souls of many poor Indians are sinking to eternal misery; 
therefore we must ive our money without waiting to deter- 
mine whether the lodians will be benefited by 1t!! 

On another occasion, the same Baptist preacher, wher 
preaching to his congregation on the subject of meeting- 
houses, remarked, that the first inquiry of a traveller in a 
strange place, would be, ** Is God worshipped ?”’ He would 
‘lood around him, and if he saw no meeting-houses he would 
naturally conclude that ‘God is not worshipped here !” 
But Christ Jesus, when speaking to the woman of Samaria 
concerning the place of worship, says, ‘* The hour cometh, 
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when ye shall, neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 
Now, I would ask this teacher, does it require meeting- 
houses, steeples and bells, to enable ug to worship God in 
spirit and in truth? Certainly not, according to the tenor 
of Christ’s words, the design of which appears to have been 
to do away the ubsurd notion which had been imbibed, that 
there must be a particular place for worshipping God. Ac- 
cording to this preacher’s logic, a person travelling through 
the country inhabited by the primitive Christians, would 
have concluded that God was not worshipped, because he 
saw no meeting-houses. And again,—a person travelling 
through Europe in the darkest age of Popery, would have 
concluded that God was certainly worshipped, because he 
saw meeting-houses and spires, and heard bells on every side. 

SINCERITUS, 

For the Reformer. 

The following comparison between the ancient and mo- 
dern church officers, may be made from Scripture and daily 
experience. 

The Scribes and Pharisees of old, are represented as com- 
passing sea and land to make proselytes—so do the modern 
clergy. They prepared heavy burdens for men’s shoulders; 
burdens to which they put not a finger.—These form socie- 
ties for collecting funds, but when they are to be made life 
members, they touch not their salaries, but the women of 
their flocks must furnish the 20 and 30 dollars. 

Like their prototypes, “all their works are done to be 
seen of men’’?—and the knack of working and doing they 
also learn at the feet of the college doctors and professors, as 
artists learn their trades. 

These like those *‘ love the uppermost places at a feast, 
and the principal [highest] seats at the synagogue, [the 
church pulpit} and salutations in public places, [at court 
rooms, legislative halls, at processions, &c. ] and to be call- 
ed of men Rabbi, Rabbi;”’ that is, (being doubled, amounts 
to) Great Teacher, Reverend Doctor, Doctor of Divin- 
ty, &c. &e. 
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These also devour widow’s houses, impoverish families, 
and make long prayers for a pretence. Says Kype—* Re- 
commending yourselves to their esteem and bounty by the 
length of your prayers.”—“These shall receive the severest 
punishments”? 5. 
— 

ASPECT OF EUROPE. 
[Pixtract from the London Morning Herald.) 

‘<The state of the continent of Europe, is at this moment, 
pregnant with portentious events. Trance is the heart o: 
Furope, and the centre of all continental hopes and fears. 
There the favourite, the reigning project is, the restoration 
of things as they were before Luther protested against 
Leo X. The Emperor of Russia is reprimanded for suffer. 
ing his vast empire to exist in schism from the Catholic 
Church of Rome,—and he and his imperial ally of Austria, 
are charged with provoking the judgments of heaven, by as- 


~ 


sociating with the heretical King of Prussia, [a Lutheran. ] 
This project [of restoring things as they were before tlie 
time of Luther] wild as it really 1s, and repugnant as it ap- 
pears to every principle of common sense, is warmly cherish- 
ed by the fanatical U/tras, [king and priests men] and by 


no means discountenanced by royal dignitaries.” 


It appears, from the above, that Lyman Beecher’s sys- 
tem of homogeneous influence is likely to be attempted in 
Europe on a large scale. We certainly live in a very pecu- 
liar age of the world, and it is not dificult to perceive we 
are all advancing more towards Popery than towards pure 
and genuine Christianity. 


Catholic and Protestant Religion.—In our August number 
was given an account of a propositfon in the British Par- 
liament for uniting the Church of England with the Catho- 
lic Church of Ireland, and the favourable countenance given 
to it by * Dr.”? Doyle, Catholic Bishop of Kildare, in Ire- 
land. The following paragraphs from a Catholic writer on 
this side the water, will evince the sentiments and feelings 
of other Catholics on the subject of this proposed union, 
and serve to show that it is intended we shall go over to 
them instead of their coming to us, or to Protestantism. 


“The name of Dr. Doyle was always associated in our 
Vou. V. 39 
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minds with good sense and integrity. We considered him a 
man anxious and zealous for the welfare of his country, and 
a prelate whose attachment to the religion of which he is a 
member, was the result of principle and piety. But we con- 
fess our good opinion has not been strengthened by the let- 
ter which he has lately published, recommending a union of 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches. The plan itself is 
unpracticable and absurd. ‘he Doctor says, the chief points 
to be discussed are the ‘Canon of the Sacred Scriptures, 
taith, justification, the mass, the sacraments, the authority 
of tradition, of councils, of the Pope, the celibacy of the 
clergy, language of the Liturgy, invocation of saints, re- 
spect for images, prayers for the dead.” No more! Whoever 
knows any thing of the history of theological controversy, 
must be well aware that any one of these points would af- 
tord matter for the discussion of a century; and yet he 
enumerates thirteen doctrines which cannot be abandoned 
on one side, or embraced by the other, without a radical re- 
ligious revolution. We suppose the learned prelate would 
delight in secing half a dozen Doctors from each Church 
summoned to dispute before the /iberal, wise, and enlightened 
George. This would be the acme of ecclesiastical dignity. 
A. Sultan, or a Bashaw, may be so amused, but we doubt 
whether Christian ministers would submit to such degrada- 
tion. 

‘‘ The Doctor calls George the Fourth /iberal, wise, and 
enlightened, beyond any of his predecessors! I? : 


It is to be taken into consideration, that it would add to 
the temporal interest of the Catholic clergy and laity in Ire- 
land, to become united to the Established Church of Eng- 
land. The Catholic clergy of Ireland are now but poorly 
supported in comparison to those of the Established Church, 
and the Catholic laity have to pay to both. This will readi- 
ly account for the difference in the language and tone of 
Catholics in Ireland and this country. It is in Ireland thet 
they feel the shoe pinch, and interest sways most people in 
their religion. Many knotty and difficult points in theology 
can be got over with, or softened down and reconciled where 
interest is concerned, as the history of affairs in England 
abundantly attest. During the time when religion oiten 
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changed in that country, most of the clergy managed to 
keep their stations, and would preach up the Catholic reli- 
gion one day and the Protestant the next. Ifa time shall 
arrive when it will be more to the interest or safety of Pro- 
testant priests to be of the Catholic religion, Protestantism 
will stand on a very slender foundation. 

We will here present to our readers the feelings and sen- 
timents of a Presbyterian, in regard to the union of the two 
Churches, as published in one of our Presbyterian periodical 
prints—from which it would appear that even Presbyterians 
in this country are much more ready to come into the mea- 
sure than their Catholic brethren. The article 1s headed, 
“Union of the English and Catholic Churches,’ and reads as 


follows: 


«<A proposition has been made in the British Parliament, 
for a union of the Church of England with the Catholic 
Church of Ireland. Mr. Robertson, a member from Gram- 
pound, is said to be the author of the suggestion—and Dr. 
Doyle, a Roman Catholic Bishop, in a letter, which he has 
published, speaks very favourably of the plan. And why 
could a union not be effected? The accomplishment of so 


great an object would bring Christians closer together in 
the sweet bonds of brotherly love—they would, together, 


in delightful harmony, worship the common Parent of all. 
Would to God al] Christians, of whatsoever denomination, 
who worship one and the same true and ever living God, 
could be more closely united. There is, impartially con- 
sidered, naught that divides Christians of diflerent names but 
(figuratively speaking) a paper wall. Why then could not 
this partition wall, already so thin, and, in proportion to the 
extension of the just liberality and correct intelligence of the 
religious community, growing still weaker, be entirely bro- 
ken down, as a useless barrier to Christian fellowship? O! 
for the happy time, the glorious day, when all useless secta- 
rian distinctions, prejudices, partialities, bigotry, and super 
stition, so prejudicial to true holiness, and as derogatory to 
the character of the enlightened age we live in, as it is re- 
pugnant to the wishes of the actual followers of Christ, 
shall vanish, like the morning mists before the meridian sun, 
and make way for the dazzling splendor of Divine Truth, 
as it is in Jesus! and we all, as a band of brothers and sise 


- 
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ters, shall united/y bend our knees at the altar of the Great 
(sod of all Nations!” 


‘his is certainly meeting Catholics more than half-way, 
in full unity and fellowship. What renders it the more sin- 
gular, the amnunciation is made by an editor of a Presby- 
terian religious publication. In this age of wonders, we see 
new wonders daily developing themselves, till at length we 
shall cease to wonder at almost any thing. 

NAVY CHAPLAINS. 

Complaints are making in our missionary prints and pa- 
pers respecting the want of piety in our navy chaplains. 
lor our own part, we should never think to look for piety 
in those in such situations; for Christianity and fighting do 
not comport with our ideas of the Christian religion. 

Those who make these complaints, do not mean that the 
chaplains should express a syllable against slaughtering hu- 
man beings, or in any way discountenance the practice—and 
yet, forsooth, they must be men of sterling piety. We 
could never understand this sort of piety, and would wish 
to see men act consistently, otherwise their show of zeal for 
religion only furnishes evidence of their ignorance or their 
hypocrisy. 

One of these pious complainers, according to his own 
statement, wishing to take a voyage to sea for his health, 
during the last war, in order to do it with more safety, and 
acquire a little cash at the same time, made application to 
the commandant at one of our navy yards, to learn what 
were the principal duties of a chaplain, and whether there 
was then, or would: soon be, a vacancy in that department. 
To the first of these questions he was told, ‘that the prin- 
cipal business of a chaplain was to instruct the midshipmen 
in the various branches of mathematices.”’ ‘* But Sir,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ is it not required of him to preach to the ship’s com- 
pany, and to give moral instruction at stated seasons ?”’ To 
this it was replied by the commandant, ‘ Oh, he sometimes 
addresses them on moral. subjects, if circumstances permit, 
but there is nothing specific upon that point.”” At this it 
seems his holy soul was deeply impressed, and he concludes 
there is a radical defect in the establishment. ‘ There 
must,’? says he, * be an effort in the government to elevate 
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the office of chaplain far above what it now is; and the com. 
manding officers must concur in this, or men will not be 
found in that office, who can maintain the dignity of it; 
nor will they command the attention and respect of the 
ship’s company.”’? He adds, * And is it not a humiliating 
consideration, that while our officers, seamen and ships, are 
second to none upon the ocean, our chaplains should not be 
able to bear any sort of comparison with those of other na- 
tions? Is it not a subject, we say, worthy of the particular 
attention of our government ?”” 

This would-be chaplain might pass for a heathen, a Jew, 
or a Turk, but we consider him a sorry kind of Christian; 
and it would be as much to his credit had he held his peace 
on the subject. If our priests could turn all our fighting 
men into religious hypocrites, it might answer well enough 
for them and their cause,—but it would not be of any great 
advantage to the cause of Christianity, or furnish much se- 
curity to the enjoyment of our religious rights and privi- 
leges. 

=— 
[From the Christian Intelligencer.} 
INTERESTING FACTS. 

It appears, from the best information which we can ob- 
tain on the subject, that some new scheme must be devised 
for propagating Christianity in India, or the exertions of 
both Catholics and Protestants will prove ineffectual. 

1. “The Rev. Mr. Adams, a Baptist missionary at Cal- 
cutta, gives it as his opinion, that the number of native con- 
verts, now living and in full communion with one or other 
of the Protestant missionary societies, does not exceed three 
hundred.” 

2. «The young Baptist missionaries in Calcutta, not in- 
ferior to any in India in abilities and acquirements, or in 
Christian zeal and exertions, are sincere enough to confess 
openly that the number of their converts, after the hard la- 
bour of six years, does not exceed rour—and in like man- 
ner, the independent missionaries of the city, whose resources 
are much greater than those of the Baptists, candidly ac- 
knowledge that their missionary exertions for seven years, 
have been productive of only one convert.” 

3. “Those who have embraced the religion of the mis- 
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sionaries, appear to be more influenced ‘ by the love of no. 
velty, pressure of poverty, or hopes of gain,’ than by con- 
victions of the truth of the doctrine they embrace. They 
are rewarded, it is said, ‘ with 500 rupees and a Mutlingdrs 
Christian woman for a wife, for professing the Christian re- 
oo nid 

‘The Roman Catholics who reside in India, general- 
ly eet se are ignorant, superstitious, and immoral; and 
among the Protestants, concubinage prevails to a considera- 
ble extent.”’ 

Is it possible that such protessors and preachers can be 
useful in the land of idolators? And shall the people of this. 
country be permitted to remain ignorant of these interesting 
and alarming facts? Did the supporters of these missionary 
projects know the true state of their cause in India, nothing 
but blind or wilful infatuation would allow of their continu- 
ing their contributions. 


[From the American Eagle.} 
THE SECT OF RELIGION CALLED NOTHINGARIANS. 

A writer in the New London Advocate, under the above 
head, after mentioning the frequent and various contribu- 
tions which he had to pay to foreign and domestic mis- 
sions—to make his minister a member for life, &c.—the 
number of these societies to which his wife and daughter 
belonged—how much money in these various ways they 
drew from him—how much of their time was spent, &c. 
says, **’These things operated some on my mind to deter- 
mine me to be nothing, for 1 found I must either be nothing, 
or have nothing left me in a short time.”’ 

More could not be expressed in fewer words. Our domi- 
dies who are driving this business so hard, may perhaps find 
that among other evils, they are making NOTHINGARIANS 
at home at least as fast as the are converts abroad. 








[From the same. ] 

Mr. Editor—A man who owes me a large sum of money 
which I cannot get, and which I never shall get, has lately 
made a considerable donation to the missionary fund. I 
should like to know if it was his money or mine that was 
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iven; and also, if any one is to be rewarded in the next 
world for this donation, which of us is to have it—in 
JusTICE. 

Good, good, never was there 2 more appropriate question 
than the above. And pray good Doctors of Divinity, that 
is, Doctors of the Divinity of Funds, will you answer him, 
which is to have the reward in heaven, for the donation, the 
ene whose money it was, or him who cheated him out of it, 
or stole it to give to missions. It is really a moot question 
im missionary casuistry; a very important question in our 
new funding system of divinity. Gentlemen we do earnest- 
ly beg your attention to it. It must be answered, or the 
‘Eagle’ will light upon your backs like a King-bird on the 
back of a Hen hawk. It must be answered, and that with 
all convenient speed. 

PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States has now 
four Theological Seminaries, (Princeton, Auburn, Hamp- 
den Sydney, and Maryville,) and funds are collecting for 
two others, in Ohio and South Carolina) ‘The number of 
beneficiaries reported to the Board of E.cucation by Pres- 
byteries and other auxiliaries as having been aided since 
May, 1823, is about 230; and the whole amount of funds 
reported to have been received since that time, or to be now 
in hand for that purpose, exceeds 20,000 dollars. 

This is manufacturing ministers by means of money, on a 
pretty extensive scale. With their fellow labourers in New 
England, they are doing more in this line of business than 
all the other sects. Their ministers too, thus prepared, are 
not to be of the ordinary stamp. They are to be men of 
consequance, with great expectations and high aims—and 
all other ministers, and every other religious persuasion, must 
be thrown in the back ground. Says a writer, “ The spirit 
of Presbyterianism is a lofty and aspiring one. It cannot, 
like a Roman chief, bear an equal or a superior. It aims 
for the chief place in the nation, and views every other sys- 
tem as an impudent intruder upon its rights and liberties. 
A. full proof of this is afforded in all their plans and ma- 
neeuvres, from the kirk session to the supreme court; and 
more especially in their synodical reports.” 
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[The doctrine that ‘ Might makes right,’ is strikingly and beauti- 
fully illustrated in the following lines, copied from a late paper.) 


One of our missionary papers, in remarking on the Presi- 
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MIGHT MAKES RIGHT. 


A sparrow perched upon a bough, 

Spied a poor beetle creep below, 

And picked it up. ‘ Ah, spare me, spare!’ 
The insect prayed—but vain its prayer. 
‘Wretch!’ cried the murderer, ‘hold thy tongue, 
For thou art weak and I am strong.’ 


A hawk behind hin, and in haste 

Sharpens his beak for a repast, 

And pounces plump upon him. ‘Qh!’ 
Exclaims the sparrow, ‘let me go.’ 

‘Wretch!’ cried the murderer, ‘ hold thy tongue, 
For thou art weak and I am strong.’ 


The hawk was munching up his prey, 

When a stout eagle steer’d that way, 

And seized upon him. ‘Sure comrade, 

You'll spare my life—e’re both a trade!’ 
*Wretch!’ cried the murderer, ‘hold thy tongue, 
For thou art weak and I am strong.’ 


A sportsman saw the eagle fly, 

He shot and brought him from the sky. 

The dying bird could only groan, 

* Tyrant what evil have I done ?” 

‘Wretch!’ cried the murderer, ‘hold thy tongue, 
For thou art weak and I am strong.’ 


Tis thus that man to man behaves; 

Witness the planter and his slaves. 

’'Tis thus that state oppresses state, 

And infant freedom meets its fate. 

Naples and Spain must hold their tongue, 

For Austria, France and Co. are strong. 
SS 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


dential Election, observes: 


‘Tt is, in every respect, highly desirable, that the Chief 
Magistrate be a Christian.’’-——“ The Christians of the Unti- 
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ted States constitute a very considerable part of the pop»: 
lation. Should they act in concert, their suffrage would 
determine the present controversy between the competitors 
for the Presidency.”’ 

No true christian could object to have the Chief Magis- 
trate in reality a christian—but let our clergy and their par- 
tisans select the man to be elevated to this station, and what 
kind of a christian would he be likely to be. One undoubt- 
edly that would sanction and patronize all their proud, 
pompous, and ambitious schemes, and put others into office 
that would follow in the same steps. ‘This is the dilemma 
and the evil we have to dread. ‘The christian population in 
this country, for the most part, are under the guidance and 
influence of their priests; and should the body of the priest- 
hood among us, select a candidate, and act in concert to pro- 
mote his election, clerical ascendency and clerical burdens | 
might be expected to advance upon us apace. 


A NEW PLAN RESPECTING PRAYING. 

Private prayer, we should suppose, would be the last thing in 
which men would presume to intermeddle, or that they would 
attempt to arrange and systematize. But we live ina peculiar 
time: new plans and new inventions are constantly rising into 
being—and if they do not in the end destroy all true religioiy, 
and leave only such remaining as existed among the Scribes and 
Pharisees of old, there will be cause for much gratitude and 
thankfulness. The article which follows below has been publish- 
ed in most of our missionary papers,.and been extensively circu- 
lated in New England in a hand-bill. 

“ Supsrcts For Prayer. Sunday—Colleges, Schools and The- 
ological Seminaries. Monday—The heathen missions and mis- 
sionaries among the heathen. Twesduy—Destitute churches and 
places in Christian countries. Wednesday—Revivals.  Tyicrs- 
day—Ministers. Friday—Our country, its councils and: rulers. 
Saturday—Our relatives, friends and acquaintances.” 

It does not appear from the above that any time is alloted for 
a person to pray for himself, that his own heart may be purified 
and made right. Is this an oversight?’ or is it of no consequence 
what men are, and what is the condition of their hearts, provided 
they engage in what are called the “ benevolent schemes” of the 
day. Such an inference must necessarily be drawn by any one 
who takes an impartial survey of what is now passing in the 
world. It is considered the principal evidence of a man’s being a 
christian to be engaged in some of the various religious schemes 
of the day; and this too often is the only evidence of christianity 
discoyerable in-him. 


As) 
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EXTRAVAGANT DRESS. 

A late paper states, that at a Ball at Belfast, Ireland, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, [widow of the late British minis- 
ter, Castlereagh] wore, on her dress, diamonds to the value of 
upwards of 550,000 dollars; on the same evening, probably 
350,000 persons in Ireland went supperless to bed.—A London 
paper, describing the dresses of some fashionables on a public 
occasion in that city, makes the following statement: ‘‘ Hon. Mrs. 
Hope was a meteor in the throng—that lady was a moving firma- 
ment; and it was said, that the cost in brilliants alone, in a dress 
of sombre magnificence, (crimson, ) exceeded 700,000 pourids!” 
or 3,108,000 dollars. ‘‘ A sum,” says an American editor, “ more 
than sufficient to pay the salaries of all the governors in the Uni- 
ted States for fifty-five years!” 

This “meteor” and “moving firmament” was no doubt a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, and went to the communion table 

o commemorate the sufferings of Christ, without receiving any 
veproof from her spiritual guides—both being equally blind and 
likely to fall into the same ditch. 





REVENUE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
Agreeably to a speech of Talleyrand before the National As- 
mbly, the annual revenue of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France amounted, at the revolution, to 150,000,000 livres, or 
abont 30,000,060 of dollars. Geographers state that the number 
of ecclesiasties.. in France at that time, amounted to 200,000, or 
apo one to every 125 inhabitants. This is a greater supply 
than that contemplated by Lyman Beecher—yet in the midst of 
this vast host of ecclesiastics the eountry was overrun with deism 
and infidel sentiments—a striking evidence that a numerous and 
mercenary priesthood are an injury instead of being a benefit to 
‘he cause of christianity. 


———— 


CATHEDRAL AT MONTREAL. 


It is stated in a late paper, that the corner stone of the splen- 
eid Cathedral erecting in Montreal, was laid under a discharge 
uf artillery. ‘* This,”? says the editor, ‘* is a new mode cf conse- 
rration.”? The following is from another paper giving an uc- 

ount of the circumstance and of the extent of the building: 


‘© Grand Church.—The corner stone of a new church has been 
id at Montreal, under salutes of artillery!) This church will be 
the most splendid edifice for public worship in the new world. 
the style is Gothic, The length of the church is 255 feet— 
breadth 134. It is to have six towers 200 feet in height—twelve 
\ rnitrances—seven altars—a chime of bells—a grand ‘terrace and 
promenade. The a window is to be 32 feet by 68—the 
side windows 10 by 36. The church will coatain 10,000 persons, 
Vho, it is said, can disperse in five minutes.” 
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BLESSINGS OF A RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT. 


The following facts, copied from a late paper, exhibit some of 
the evils which flow from a union of church and state: 


‘¢ The Cathedral of Derry, in Ireland, is in ruins; the cathedral 
of a diocese whose rental is estimated at 120,000 pounds sterling. 
The Bishop, who gets 20,000 pounds sterling per annum [88,888 
dollars] from the diocese, has not been within its walls for many 
a year; the Dean, who has 4000 pounds sterling, has not perform- 
ed service in it for 2 years. A late number of the Dublin Even- 
ing Post contains a letter on the subject from a member of Par- 
liament from the county of Derry, a ministerialist and supporter 
of the Church, in which he condemns the conduct of the Bishop, 
Dean and Chapter, and mentions that the church establishment 
in Ireland is the richest in Europe, and that whilst the Cathedral 
of Derry had been failing, the endowments of the Bishopric and 
Deanery had been increasing in wealth.” 





PRIMITIVE METHODISTS IN ENGLAND. 

The primitive Methodists (commonly called the Ranters) have 
held their Annual Conference, during the last fortnight, at Hali- 
tax, when about 70 preachers and delegates attended. They 
have in connexion 33,556 members; 238 itinerant preachers; 
and 1402 local preachers. Increase of members during the 
year, 4240. [Leeds Mercury. 





Methodist Episcopal Church—The Elders, Deacons and Preach- 
ers of the Bay of Quinte District, in Upper Canada, have publish- 
ed «a manifesto, declaring themselves an InprrenpENT CHuURCE, 
to be Known by the name of The Wesleyan Methodist Lpiscopai 
Canadien Church—and renouncing all authority which the Me- 
thodists, either in the United States or Europe, now claim, or 
mav hereafter claim over them. [This course is adopted im con- 
sequence of the rejection of their petition by the [General] Con- 
ference at Baltimore, in May last. } [ Circular. 





A late paper states—‘* Russia has at this moment 950,000 men 
under arms. Of this number, 677,500 men are in active service.” 
We have long considered Alexander more of a military charac- 
ter than a christian, or a worthy member of the ** Peace Society.” 





The Duke of York has issued a general order, that the officers 
of the British army should no longer distribute Bibles, or collect 
subscriptions for Bible socicties. [English paper. 





_ Evangelical Luminary—A monthly: publication under this title 
is edited at Schoharie Court-house, (N. Y.) with the professed 
cesign of exposing and refuting the “ peculiar doctrines of the 
Calvinistic system of Theology.’? The Editor is understood to 
be the Lutueran ginister of that place. { Evangelical Witness. 
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Extract of a letter from La Guayra, Sout Americc, 
dated August 20, 1824. 


‘¢ The country and climate resemble Paradise. The Catholic 
priests continue the old Spanish policy. They paralyze every 
effort of the government tending to liberty and its concomitant, 
information. Joseph Lancaster, in the populous city of Caraccas, 
having been there four or five months, and with a salary from the 
government of $3000 a year, and his interpreter 1500, his school 
free for all the inhabitants, has nine scholars! The magic wand 
of priestcratt touches even commerce—and by a late enactment, 
one half of the foreigners are under the necessity of closing their 
stores. I believe that the distribution of Bibles, and particularly 
Testaments, in the Spanish tongue, would, more than missiona- 
ries, facilitate their emancipation from dreadful mental bondage. 
I am satisfied that the more outward form and ceremony, the less 
inward purity, the less reality.”’ 


Extract of a letter from an intelligent minister of the Presby- 
tertan church, dated Sept. 8, 1824. 


**T am pleased with the independence and candour of your 
Reformer; and am fully convinced, notwithstanding all the bustle 
there is in the world, about revivals of religion, and about Sun- 
day schools, Bible societies, missionary societies, and the im- 
mensely extensive and complicated monied means, set on foot 
for their support, that all denominations of Protestants are as 
much in need of reformation, now, as Popery was, when Pro- 
testantism first began. And in order to this, ‘the axe should be 
jJaid to the root of the trees.’ Matt. ii. 10.” 





The Catholic population of Lower Canada in 1820, was three 
hundred and thirty-three thousand. The Protestant population 
will not exceed forty thousand. {Boston Recorder. 

The receipts of the Baptist General Convention, for the last 
year, are stated to be 27,403 dollars. 





Sickness prevented some of our last numbers from being for- 
warded as early as usual. We trust this will be accepted as an 
apology for any disappointment which it may have occasioned. 





*.* “ Freedonia,” and ‘*H. I.” have been received. 
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The Reformer is printed on the first day of each month, at one dollar 2 
ear. Letters to be addressed, and payment made to T. R. GATES, 
ropriector and principal Editor, No. 290, North Third Street, Philadel- 
phia. Numbers can yet be supplied from the commencement of the work. 
John Richards, Printer, No.%0, Church Alley. 








